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types" (1004). The two types are distinguished as 
the determined and the undetermined, and the four 
classes are: (a) the determined as fulfilled: (b) the 
determined as unfulfilled: (c) the undetermined with 
prospect of determination: (d) the undetermined 
with remote prospect of determination. In the deter- 
mined type the condition is assumed to be true or 
untrue, whereas in the undetermined group nothing 
is assumed in regard to it. This classification covers 
the several kinds of conditional sentences, whereas 
the distinction between particular and general supposi- 
tions is not applicable to future or unreal conditions. 
Conditional sentences, however, can be well classified 
according to time, and the reviewer is still inclined to 
prefer this simple way of dealing with a somewhat 
complicated subject. 

The present writer is unable to agree with several 
of our author's views on questions of New Testament 
'introduction'. For example, he cannot believe that 
the Apostle Peter wrote both of the epistles tradition- 
ally associated with his name, even if we assume 
that he employed a different amanuensis in each case; 
and he feels more keenly than Dr. Robertson the diffi- 
culty of ascribing to John the son of Zebedee both 
the Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse. The difference 
here is one of mind as well as of language and style. 

When references are given to New Testament pas- 
sages in which significant variants occur, the readings 
of the principal uncial manuscripts are indicated. 
This enhances the value of the work for the scholar. 
There is a good bibliography at the beginning of the 
volume and an index at the end. It is a pleasure to 
use a book of this kind without having one's attention 
constantly diverted by typographical errors. The 
reviewer has not noted a single mistake in the printing 
of Greek or Hebrew words, and this seems to him in 
itself a noteworthy achievement. 

Professor Robertson has conscientiously performed 
a difficult and exacting task; and he may rest assured 
that students and teachers of the New Testament, 
as well as scholarly ministers, will long continue to use 
his Grammar with profit and gratitude. 

General Theological William H P Hatch 

Seminary, New York City. vv 1LL1AM n - r - n Aica. 



Richard Norton: Bernini and Other Studies in the 

History of Art. New York: The Macmillan 

Company (1914). Pp. xii+217; 69 plates. $5.00. 

Professor Norton's essays on Bernini are another 

evidence of the increasing interest in the baroque. 

Marcel Reymond's enthusiastic monograph on Bernini, 

published in 191 1, was witness to a veering of French 

taste in that direction, and in Germany a whole 

literature on the art of the seventeenth century has 

appeared during the last few years, with an especial 

preference shown for El Greco. As cursory evidence 

of the new attitude toward the 'decadence', we may 

note the titles of at least four works in the field which 

have come out within the past year: Professor Nor- 



ton's volume, Briggs's Baroque Architecture, Hugo 
Kehrer's Die Kunst des Greco, and G. Magni's II 
barocco a Roma nell' architettura e nella scultura 
decorativa (plates). And we used to be admonished 
by Anton Springer (see Baedeker's Central Italy) 
to beware of "being led captive by art <Bernini's> 
essentially flimsy and meretricious"! 

It is perhaps therefore not altogether just of Profes- 
sor Norton to begin his Estimate of Bernini by an at- 
tack on the old prejudice against the seventeenth 
century, particularly on the part of art historians, 
for that prejudice is rapidly disappearing. But there 
is still a lot of it left, and it is certainly true, as the 
author says,' that "the development of archaeological 
training has given rise to an interest in the mere search 
for origins". We are all familiar with the professorial 
person who considers it a duty to find in the maturer 
forms of art a 'lack of the fine archaic reserve'. Pro- 
fessor Norton's defense of the right of any artist to 
break the "severe laws" and to choose his own mode 
of expression, provided that he renders sincere thought 
sincerely, will give a salutary fillip to much contem- 
porary academic criticism. 

The author treats Bernini's work in four categories: 
his mythological compositions, his religious works, 
the fountains, and the portraits. With reference 
to the first he points out the ancient statues which 
served the sculptor as models, and shows how Bernini 
succeeded in freeing himself from antique convention, 
from all conventions in fact, and struck out to attain 
the marvelous fluid effects in stone which only his 
perfect technique could accomplish. Professor Nor- 
ton finds his masterpieces among the religious works, 
considering Bernini a sincere exponent of the Catholic 
reaction, and one of the few artists who comprehend 
and fully expressed the ecstatic Christianity which 
lay behind that movement. If moderns misunder- 
stand Bernini, it is because, he says, they do not feel 
as the seventeenth century felt, and have lost "a very 
precious sense and power of spiritual levitation". 
The parts of the essay devoted to Bernini's technique 
are especially interesting for being based on the sculp- 
tor's models and sketches existing in the Brandegee 
collection at Brookline. The author shows that Bernini 
"visualized each work in endless different ways, 
making rapid but most skilful studies of them all, 
but he saw the figure each time completed", never, 
for example, drawirig or modelling the nude separate 
from the drapery. In this discussion of Bernini's 
method, and in the other places where the author 
touches on the same subject, it seems to the reviewer 
that more emphasis might have been laid on Bernini's 
aim in such preliminary studies, namely, to obtain 
the floating lightness and the life-like quality which 
animate his marbles. The figure in such case had to 
be composed with drapery already on, for it is Bernini's 
rippling drapery that gives the effect he sought, just 
as it is the swirl of the columns that seem to lift the 
baldacchino in St. Peter's from the ground and saves 
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it from massive heaviness. Restless drapery is what 
sustains St. Theresa on her floating cloud. Move- 
ment of feature is in the same way the secret of the 
success of Bernini's portraits, and Professor Norton 
himself dwells upon the water-flow which is the chief 
charm of Bernini's fountains. 

The second and third essays are catalogues raison- 
nes of Bernini's terra cottas in the Brandegee collec- 
tion, and of a series of drawings in the same collection 
by which we may trace the development of Bernini's 
projet for the Piazza San Pietro, and see "how the 
circular piazza itself was intended to represent the 
world at large, while the colonnade symbolized the arms 
of the Cross". 

To the reviewer, the first essay of the second part 
of the volume, on The Art of Portraiture, is the best 
thing in the book. The essay opens with a comparison 
of Egyptian, Roman and Florentine portraits on the 
one hand with Greek and Venetian portraits on the 
other, showing that the religious considerations which 
governed Egyptian art, and the desire of fame that 
rules the Roman and the Florentine genius, resulted 
in a realism of portraiture which is not found in Vene- 
tian, and is particularly absent from Greek heads. 
The latter are more abstract, for reasons that are very 
clearly developed in the essay: the individual never 
held the importance in the Greek view of life which 
it attained in Rome and the Renaissance; and innate 
love of beauty turned the Greek artist from the indi- 
vidual to the type ; and the inner aspect of man rather 
than his external activities always made the stronger 
appeal to the Greek sculptor, a feeling which he shared 
with the Venetian portrait painter. The Roman on 
the other hand "thought of the great men of his 
country as persons who had done such and such things 
rather than as the leaders of such and such policies". 
The desire of the portraitist to represent his man in 
potential action led to "dramatic, restless effects". 
The eyes "are made expressive by being distinctly 
focussed, and this expression is emphasized by the treat- 
ment of the brow, which oftentimes is more or less 
contracted in a way that suggests vigorous, passing 
mental action". In many cases "the ball of the eye 
is cut so as to produce a strong shadow and thus to 
suggest the pupil". An additional feature which 
might be added to Professor Norton's summary of the 
characteristics of Roman portraits is the tendency 
to turn the gaze at an angle with the direction toward 
which the face fronts, enhancing thus the restless 
effect of which he speaks. 

The author sums up the comparison of Greek and 
Roman portraits by saying that Greek portraits 
represent man "as a thinker" while the Roman heads 
render him "as a doer". The discussion is enriched 
by a number of casual bits of criticism and analysis 
of a very keen and suggestive character. Such are the 
pages on Roman busts of women and children, the im- 
portance of the eye in the painted portrait as contrasted 
with the emphasis which the sculptor puts upon the 



mouth, and the limitations of the literary portrait. 
The essay is so simply helpful and illuminating that 
one wishes that Professor Norton had extended its 
brief compass to include other aspects of his subjects, — 
the 'throw-backs' in the Hellenistic evolution, for in- 
stance, like the portraiture of the Augustan age, and 
the Greek revival under the Antonines, or more especi- 
ally the interesting portraiture of the Middle Ages. 

The next essay, on Pheidias and Michael Angelo, 
brings perhaps little that is new regarding Pheidias, 
but in comparing the two men the author has succeeded 
in materially sharpening the hackneyed outlines of 
Michael Angelo's figure. In his discussion of the way 
in which the two sculptors handled drapery, for example, 
Professor Norton observes that while Pheidias's 
drapery is informed, as it were, by the body, Michael 
Angelo feels the value of the nude so strongly "that 
he can hardly suffer the drapery at all". "The Moses, 
the Madonnas, the Medici Princes are to all intents 
in large measure undraped"- Michael Angelo, again, 
makes "too sharp a distinction between the parts 
that are really draped, the parts that are but seem not 
to be, and the nude". The author finds much that 
is common to the two artists, but notes the curious 
fact that it is in antique subjects that Michael Angelo 
is most unlike the Greek. The simplicity of Pheidias 
contrasts with the complex conceptions of the Floren- 
tine, whose figures, "though true to nature and possible 
in action, are, in respect to both body and attitude, 
improbable", and even show not infrequently a lack 
of taste. In the treatment of the Sistine ceiling, 
however, the author defends the sculpturesque ap- 
pearance of the frescoes as good architectonic decora- 
tion, and brings out a point that is seldom sufficiently 
emphasized in connection with Michael Angelo's 
devotion to the figure, viz. that he seldom individualizes 
a face, depending on the body as a whole to convey 
his meaning. 

The third essay in the second part of the volume is 
an appreciative criticism of the beautiful head of Athena 
which the author discovered during his excavations 
at Cyrene. Professor Norton assigns the head to a 
local school, and dates it in the early fourth century 
B. C, chiefly on the technique of the hair, and the fact 
that it is free from the sentimentalism which might 
be expected in a later work. 

The last two essays in the volume deal with Giorgione 
attributions. 

The book makes delightful reading. Professor 
Norton's writing has neither the laborious dullness 
with which most archaeologists handle Greek sculp- 
ture, nor that substitution of vocabulary for criticism 
which is often found in modern specialists in Italian 
painting. The charm of his book lies in the rare 
compound of clear common sense and imaginative 
insight which his students well remember in his lec- 
ture, and in the utter lack of any academic pose. 
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